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for Home Service 


From an article by Matsu W. Crawford 


} After we get these chapels and out-of-the-way places established 
who will take them in hand and shepherd them through a ticklish 
adolescence? 


Young men seek ‘‘good places,’’ not because they are entirely selfish, 
but because they fear to get the home mission tag and become one of 
the forgotten men. . 


Foreign missionaries work as a whole for the spread of the Kingdom 
as a whole. Under that system there is little of self-seeking, or choos- 
ing the place which will show up best in church statistics. . . . Is it 
impractical to think of putting some of the same system in our home 
mission program? 


The church must work to change the feeling . . . that ministers who 
could not hold the ‘‘good’’ places simply sank, like sediment in a 
bucket of water, into the home mission fields. . . . Ministers them- 
selves are as much responsible for the attitude as anyone else... . 


} Ask a minister about a fellow-minister. What will he do? He will 
reach for his Assembly Minutes and look the person in question up as 
to the size of his church, the number added the past year, and the 
salary he is getting. . . . That is the usual yardstick. 


See also page five. 
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Offers to Collect Gifts for Japan University 





Former Missionary Is Sponsor 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I am a sponsor of the Japan Interna- 
tional Christian University and am very 
proud to be associated with the Christian 
men who are undertaking it. It has been 
decided by the leaders of the Christian 
churches in America that this is the best 
thing that we can do for Japan. I am so 
glad that it was a Southern Presbyterian 
who proposed it, and I rejoice with Dr. 
John A. MacLean in the faith that it will 
be accomplished. 

We are fortunate in having a notable 
group of officers and sponsors who are 
enthusiastically endorsing it. In a list of 
173 before me, I find the names of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, former Ambassador 
Joseph C. Grew, Dr. Luther Gulick, Dr. 
Frank H. Caldwell, Dr. Charles E. Diehl, 
John Foster Dulles, Dr. Frank P. Graham, 
Rep. Walter H. Judd, Henry R. Luce, Dr. 
James Ross McCain, Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Dr. John R. Mott, Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale, Dr. Daniel A, Poling, Dr. P. Frank 
Price, Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, 
and many others. 

I know most of these, and I am thrilled 
to think that we have such sincere and 
efficient men endorsing the building and 
support of this Christian university. And 
when we say that it is to be a Christian 
university, we mean it with all our heart 
and soul and mind and strength, for we 
are not interested in any other kind. I 
heard Dr. Yuasa, the president of the uni- 
versity, in an address in Louisville a few 
days ago say that we will keep it Chris- 
tian by employing only Christian teachers, 
and we will make it our constant endeavor 
to keep it Christian. His statement was 
very strong, and I rejoiced over it. I have 
confidence in these men and the fifteen 
great churches from which they come. I 
know that they are sincere and true, and 
believe that they will accomplish what 
they undertake. 

Our Board of World Missions and our 
Japan Mission are engaged in trying to 
build a Christian school in Zentsuji at the 
present time. So in answer to the seven 
overtures sent up to the General Assembly 
asking us to participate in building the 
International Christian University in 
Japan, they replied, 

“We would like to leave the way open 
for those who wish to do so to contribute 

to this project, the Board at the same 
time declining to assume financial or ad- 
ministrative responsibility for the Japan 
Christian University.” 

Now then as a sponsor of this university, 
I assume responsibility and I want to say 
to the thousands of Southern Presbyterians 
who want to have a part in this great 
undertaking that you may send your dona- 
tions to me, and I will see that they get 
to our office in New York. Or if you would 
rather send to your Regional Director, 
drop me a line and I will send you the 
name and address. Our whole country is 
divided into eleven regions, and it does not 


matter where you live, we can see that 
your donation accomplishes its purpose. 
If at the same time, you want to send 


something for the Zentsuji school, do so, 
and I will send it to Nashville. 

I have had the joy of participating in 
the building of seventy churches in Japan 
and five in America, and now the building 
of this Christian university in Japan will 
be my crown. 

My address is: 

CHARLES A. LOGAN. 

1625 Liberty Road, 

Lexington, Ky. 
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Larger Loyalty Is Stirring 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The most distressing action taken by a 
General Assembly of our church in recent 
years was that taken at the 1950 Assem- 
bly regarding the Japanese University. A 
great deal of interest has been aroused 
throughout our church, particularly among 
the young people, in regard to this pro- 
ject. 

The refusal of the Assembly to endorse 
it and to commit our church to its support 
was a source of wonder to many people. 
There are those who in this day of great 
issues and of ecumenical Christianity are 
no longer interested in supporting a di- 
visive sectarianism on the foreign fields. 
The Kingdom of God is too great a thing 
for any one church to claim a monopoly 
upon it. 

A larger loyalty to the church at large 
is stirring in the hearts and minds of mul- 
titudes of people. It is a loyalty that they 
feel supercedes that called for by any de- 
nomination or by any denominational pro-. 
gram. 

KENNETH G. PHIFER. 

Rock Hill, S. C. 


Preachers and Preaching 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Enclosed please find an article from the 
Pathfinder. In it is noted that 90% of the 
1600 replies in response to an inquiry made 
by the Christian Herald, said in effect that 
they were dis-satisfied with the present 
day preaching. 

In the old days the minister opened the 
Bible, took a text from a certain book, 
chapter and verse or verses, and explained 
the meaning of it; backing up his explana- 
tion with quotations from passages of the 
Bible. I think that our best preachers still 
follow this procedure. Church-goers like 
to hear what the Bible teaches, 

Some modern preachers do not use pas- 
sages from the Bible for their texts. They 
just announce the name of their sermon; 
this name is not really a text but just “a 
nail to hang their sermon on.” Having 


named their sermon they proceed to 
“ramble up and down the face of the 
earth.” They quote a little poetry, tell 


about a legend from Grecian mythology, 
or maybe discuss current events, about 
which most of their hearers know as much 
as they do. Finally they pronounce the 
benediction. Five minutes after these 
preachers have finished their sermons no- 
body remembers much of anything they 
have said, mainly because they haven't 
said anything. 

People go to church on Sunday to hear 
the Bible explained and taught. They 
never get tired of hearing the Old, Old 


Story told. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
OF DEACONS. 
Pew Poll 


Is today’s preaching sufficiently dy- 


namic, inspiring and militant for the 
times? Or is it dull, aimless and too 
intellectual? 


The Christian Herald, largest Prot- 
estant periodical in the U. S. (circ. $75,- 
000 monthly), wanted to find out. In its 
January issue it ran an article called 
Pulpits Out of This World, a layman’s 
complaint by Ross L. Holman of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. In addition, the magazine 
asked readers what they thought. 
When Herald editors tabulated their 


10c a copy. $4.00 a year. 


gratifying response of over 1,600 letters 
in this month’s issue, they found some 
90% agreed wholeheartedly with Hol. 


man. 
Amen. Preaching today, said readers, 
is too impersonal, too abstract, too 


world-embracing, too much like a 
essay or lecture. What they wanted 
was more Bible-centered exposition, 
the Gospel as it applies to everyday liv. 
ing. 

Voting on how long a sermon shouli 
be, a strikingly high number put nm 
time limit on pastors. One summed it 
up: “If a preacher has anything to say 
to my heart’s need, an hour is not too 
long; if he hasn’t, five minutes is too 
much.”—The Pathfinder. 


Southwestern’s Gift 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

It is difficult to express in any adequate 
way the feeling of excitement and thank. 
fulness which this outstandingly generous 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Burrow has 
caused us at the college (see page 3). Not 
only Southwestern and Memphis, but the 
whole Mid-South region will be forever 
indebted to them for this expression o! 
their vision and planning for futur 
generations of young people. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burrow, I am convinced 
are to be counted among the ever increas- 
ing number of intelligent, farsighted, ani 
thoughtful citizens who realize that th: 
destiny of this country depends to a larg: 
extent upon church-related colleges which 
have a universal outlook. According ti 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, of Co- 
lumbia University, “The understanding a) 
well as the maintenance of Western cul, 
ture and its democratic institutions de. 
pends upon our passing on the intellectua| 
ideas and spiritual ideals of the Judaeo-: 
Christian tradition.” 

In the best of such colleges student 
have an opportunity to prepare for citizen. 
ship in an atmosphere where moral force; 
and intellectual forces are merged at 
coherent and integrated pattern. Thi 
great gift of Mr, and Mrs. Burrow doe 
not represent a snap decision or suddel 
impulse, but it is the result of carefu 
meditation and their considered judgment 
They have chosen Southwestern at Mem; 
phis as the object of their generosity be’ 
cause they believe in the things for whic 
it stands and its essential place in thd 
future of our South. 

John Buchan once said, “We can pay ou 
debt to the past by putting the future if 
debt to ourselves.” This applies in 4 
magnificent way to Mr. and Mrs. Burrow 

PEYTON N. RHODES. 

Southwestern at Memphis. 


Mississippi Synod 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The date of the meeting of the Synoj 
of Mississippi has been changed, at th 
request of the host church, from Tuesdaj 
September 5 to Tuesday, September 2 
1950, 8:00 P. M. The place of meeting- 
the First Presbyterian Church, Columbus 
Miss.—remains unchanged. 

Signed: 
R. E. HOUGH. 
Stated Clerk, 


Accurate and Complete 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I want to congratulate you upon th 
issues of THE OUTLOOK covering the Ag 
sembly. The reporting was accurate, com 
plete and interesting. This, to my min 
is journalism of a very high order. Kee 





up the good work! | 
W. W. GLASS. | 
Decatur, Ala. 
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OREGON SYNOD (USA) WANTS 


CUT IN EXTRA-CURRICULARS 


Portland, Ore. (RNS)—Public schools 
should cut down on _ extra-curricular 
activities so that children may devote 
more time to the home and church, the 
Oregon Synod of the Presbyterian 
church, USA, said in a resolution. 


“The terrific program of extra- 
curricular activities in the schools,’ the 
resolution said, ‘“‘has increased the 
school week in terms of hours and days 
until it so drains the energies and 
imaginations of children that they have 
little enthusiasm left for anything else. 
This tends to make our homes a dor- 
mitory, and our churches another volun- 
teer activity which may be omitted.’’ 


In another resolution, the synod urged 
cooperation with other Christian groups 
in combatting the problems developing 
from the use of alcoholic beverages, and 
integrating such a program on an adult 
level into the curriculum of church 
schools. 


The synod also asked continued sup- 
port of equal civil rights and oppor- 
tunities for racial and other minority 
groups “by supporting legislation to this 
end, and by practicing Christian love 
toward all people.’’ 

“Unless we welcome the people of all 
races to worship in our churches,” the 
resolution said, ‘“‘we cannot consistently 
work for civil rights laws.” 


Largest Gift to Church by Living 


Presbyterian Goes to Southwestern 


Burrow Library, Given by Memphis Couple, Will Cost More 
Than $600,000; Trustees Seek Additional $1,200,000 


Southwestern at Memphis has received what is said to be the largest gift ever 
made by a living Presbyterian to one of the church’s educational or other insti- 


tutions. 


A. K. Burrow, cotton linter broker, and Mrs. Burrow, of Memphis, have given 
funds to build a library to cost in excess of $600,000. 


Mr. Burrow, who is treasurer of 
Southwestern’s executive committee and 
a member of its board of directors, said 
he had been making plans for the library 
presentation for more than a year. “‘It 
is Southwestern’s most outstanding 
need,” he said. 

Announcement of the gift was made 
by Sidney W. Farnsworth, chairman of 
the board of directors, to a group of 100 
leaders from Memphis and the four con- 
trolling synods. The announcement 
brought the audience to its feet, ap- 
plauding vigorously. 

Architects for what will probably be 
called the Burrow Library will be Walk 
C. Jones-Walk C. Jones, Jr. Mr. Jones, 
Jr., has just returned from a visit to 
Princeton, Massachusetts Institute oi 
Technology and Harvard which are said 
to have three of the most modern and 
representative library buildings in edu- 
cational institutions. 


Education Leaders Name Officers 


Members of the Presbyterian Educa- 
tional Association of the South met late 
in June at Montreat, N. C., joined in the 
usual discussions, heard Francis Pickens 
Miller of Charlottesville, Va., call for a 
greater support of the student work pro- 
gram and of the church’s total educa- 
tional program, and elected the follow- 
ing officers for the new year: 

Laurence F. Kinney, Southwestern at 
Memphis, president; E. L. Cloyd, N. C. 
State College professor, Raleigh, vice- 
president; Hunter B. Blakely, new secre- 
tary of the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Va., secretary-treasurer. 

Groups within the PEAS elected the 
following chairmen: senior colleges, W. 
W. Hall, Westminster, Fulton, Mo.; 
theological seminaries, David L. Stitt, 
Austin, Texas; student work, Malcolm 
MclIver, University of Alabama; college 
and university professors, R. L. Sim- 
mons, Louisiana State University; Bible 
teachers, S. Wilds DuBose, Davis and 
Elkins college, Elkins, W. Va.; junior 
colleges, Louis C. LaMotte, PJC, Maxton, 
N. C.; secondary schools and orphan- 


ages, John E. Stauffer, Talladega, Ala. 

The association paid enthusiastic trib- 
ute to the service of Wade H. Boggs as 
he terminated his relationship with the 
higher education department which has 
now been transferred to the Board of 
Education; they likewise applauded the 
choice of Hunter B. Blakely as the new 
secretary. 

Montreat’s action in liberalizing its 
rules in caring for Negro delegates to 
conferences was unanimously approved 
and praised, though no Negroes yet have 
had membership in the PEAS. 

College presidents learned, by com- 
paring notes, that approximately half of 
their 6,000-7,000 students enrolled are 
Presbyterians; they thought nothing 
should be done to discourage attendance 
by young people of other churches, but 
they do want their own church people 
to be challenged by the offerings of their 
own colleges. They noted that there are 
about 50,000 Presbyterian students in 
Southern educational institutions; that 
the usual proportion of Presbyterians 
in a state institution is one-tenth. 





To Have Latest Facilities 


Mr. and Mrs. Burrow are providing 
funds for a building which will be air- 
conditioned. It will have an elevator, 
meeting rooms, and the latest library 
facilities. ‘‘We want something that 
will be outstanding 100 years from 
now,” he said. 

Mr. Burrow is the son of a Presby- 
terian minister. He was born in 1871 
near Macedonia, Tenn., and moved to 
Kaufman County, Texas, as a boy of 11. 
In 1891 he went to Memphis to begin his 
career with Polk Spinning Co., working 
on the cotton classing floor. From 1904 
to 1918 he had his own cotton linter 
business; then he was the Memphis 
manager of DuPont American Indus- 
tries. From 1920 to 1937 he was presi- 
dent of A. K. Burrow & Co., and from 
that time until his retirement in 1948 
he was purchaser of cotton linters for 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. When 
the United States went into the war, it 
is said that Mr. Burrow handled prac- 
tically all the linters manufactured in 
the United States. 

Mrs. Burrow was the former Catherine 
Walter of Memphis. They are members 
of the First Presbyterian church, where 
he is an elder. 


Other Needs Listed 


Mr. Farnsworth called attention to 
other immediate needs of Southwestern 

completion of the William Neely Mal- 
lory Memorial Gymnasium ($400,000); 
a men’s dormitory ($200,000); endow- 
ment for the library and for the me- 
morial ($300,000) and other needs, for 
a total of $1,200,000. Efforts are being 
made to work out plans ‘“‘to secure other 
funds to make fully effective the gener- 
ous gift of Mr. and Mrs. Burrow.” 

President Peyton S. Rhodes, in com- 
menting on the Burrow gift, said, ‘“‘The 
whole Mid-South region will be forever 
indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Burrow for 
this expression of their vision and plan- 
ning for future generations of young 
people.” (See letter page 2.) 








PRESBYTERIAN ROUND-UP 





E & R Church Replies Courteously 
To Presbyterian Union Invitation 


Collegeville, Pa. (RNS)—Hope that 
union with the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches may yet be consummated 
was voiced here by L. W. Goebel in 
his presidential report to the General 
Synod of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. 

Merger of the two denominations has 
been halted by a Brooklyn, N. Y., Su- 
preme Court injunction, but an appeal 
is pending. 

Declaring that ‘‘by action of the Gen- 
eral Synod and the synods, we are com- 
mitted to this merger,” Dr. Goebel 
added that “if present obstacles can be 
removed, we hopefully look forward to 
its consummation.” 

He reported that an invitation had 
been received by the Synod to unite 
with all Presbyterian and Reformed 
bodies in the United States in ‘‘a pro- 
gram of acquaintance and cooperation” 
and a “plan of union.” Initiators of 
the invitation were committees of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, and the 
Presbyterian Church, US. 


While the invitation had been ‘‘grat- 
fully received,’ Dr. Goebel said, the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church is 
“still under obligations to look hope- 
fully toward the consummation of a 
union with the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches.” 


Urges Service Department 


Dr. Goebel called upon his church 
to establish a permanent department 
for relief and rehabilitation work for 
emergency service at home and abroad. 
He referred to the Society of Friends 
(Quakers) and the Church of the Breth- 
ren as groups which might serve as a 
pattern for his proposal. 

In other actions the General Synod, 
representing its 714,583 members: 
approved a $2,500,000 campaign 
for its educational institutions; 

—endorsed (129-83) federal aid to 
education; opposed public funds for pri- 
vate or parochial schools but favored 
welfare services for school children; 

—voted unanimously in favor of “a 
non-segregated church in a non-segre- 
gated society” and called upon Con- 
gress “to end discrimination in employ- 
ment, housing, schooling, exercise of 
the franchise, and in the protection 
afforded by the courts’; 
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turn-about is fair 


asks questions gets asked a few . 


play’’ experience, the man who 
. and he calls for help 


The Inquiring Reporter’s 





questions: 
investment? 
member? 


nominational agencies? 


man) 


or, 
Boards. 
ter) 


tor) 


or 


minister) 


for the ministry? 
(Texas layman) 


these questions. 





Free-For-All 


(Continued from June 26) 


Readers have urged the Inquiring Reporter to seek the answers to these 


21. For a few more cents the general publicity coming down to the local 
churches could carry the imprint of the local church. 


Would this be a good 


Just how much does the over-all appeal mean to the church 
(Submitted by a North Carolina minister) 
22. What are the advantages of the impending merger of eight interde- 
(Philadelphia minister) 
23. Will the ‘“‘circle plan’’ of the Southern church be the organization 
for women if the US and USA churches unite? 
24. How can we get our women to take responsible positions? 


(Va. woman) 
(Ky. wo- 


25. Why should the woman have an equal status with other Assembly 
Why should this agency not be a Board of Lay Work? 


(Ga. minis- 


26. What can be done to make available in one place definite, accurate, 
complete information about all Directors of Religious Education. 


(S. C. pas- 


27. Do you think on the whole that our ministers’ attitude on the re- 
marriage of divorced people is too liberal? 
28. What do you think would be a better name for the General Assem- 
bly’s Training School for Lay Workers? 
29. What has stimulated interest in your Sunday evening service? (Va. 


(Miss. layman) 


(Va. minister) 


30. What do you think of the attitude of presbyteries toward candidates 
Many candidates report little interest and encouragement. 


Do not wait for somebody else to express his opinion on one or all of 


Express YOUR opinion in 25 specific words—or less. 
(To be continued) 








—called for a ‘‘movement for con- 
certed action of Christians through a 
united church,’’ saying, ‘‘In the perspec- 
tive of the world scene, and in view of 
our great common convictions and con- 
cerns, some of our denominational 
differences appear inconsequential.”’ 


Johnson Insists on 
Religion in Schools 


Collegeville, Pa. (RNS) — F. Ernest 
Johnson warned here that as a result 
of recent U. S. Supreme Court deci- 
sions, ‘“‘the traditional doctrine of sepa- 
ration between church and state is in 
process of becoming a doctrine of sep- 
aration between the state and all re- 
ligion whatsoever.” 

Addressing the eighth triennial ses- 
sion of the General Synod of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, Dr. John- 
son, professor at Teachers College, Co- 
sumbia University, said this was an 
eventuality which ‘Protestants can 
never accept.” 

The church should provide religious 
day schools if the public schools ‘‘can’t 
do what needs doing,’ Dr. Johnson said. 
He insisted that instead of being iso- 
lated from the public schools, “religion 
should be studied as it is encountered.’ 

By this he meant that “‘churches and 
other forms of organized religion might 
properly be studied in the civics and 
problems of democracy courses, since 
churches are social institutions.” 

He said the Bible might be inter- 
preted in literature classes, religious 
institutions in history classes, and the 
social aspects of the Church in classes 
on social problems. 

‘“‘Public school teachers who are mem- 
bers of churches,” he added, ‘‘ought to 
be helped to see that they can carry 
the spirit and interest of their religious 
taith into all that they do in the class- 
room.” 


JAPAN CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
CONTEST ANNOUNCED FOR Y. P. 


New York. (RNS)—A nation-wide 
contest to select two young people for a 
mission to Japan was announced here 
by the Japan International Christian 
University Foundation. 

The two winners—a young man and 
young woman—will travel to Japan 
during the summer of 1951. Their 
mission will be to present formally 
scrolls containing the names of Ameri- 
ean and Canadian young people who 
contributed to the building of the In- 
ternational Christian University at 
Mitaka, Japa. 

It was also announced that a letter- 
writing contest will be held for young 
people between the ages of 13 and 17 
years of age who have contributed to 
the ICU Youth Campaign. 

A $500 government bond will be 
awarded for the best letter written by 
a boy and by a girl telling ‘“‘Why I con- 
tributed to the ICU campaign and 
signed the roster for peace and good- 
will.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Use the Foreign 


E WERE TOLD when we first 
W landed in Japan, that if we 


wished to write a book on our 
experiences in the land, to do so in the 
first six months. After that the im- 
pulse would pass. Maybe. something 
like this is the reason I make bold to 
write now on home missions. My hus- 
band a few months ago accepted the 
position of home mission superintendent 
of Augusta-Macon Presbytery. I make 
so bold as to write as I see things from 
my vantage point. 

A great deal of emphasis in our 
church has been put upon evangelism 
in the past few years. That is as it 
should be, and our statistics plainly 
show that we may have waited too long 
to save Presbyterianism in some parts 
of our Assembly, though gratifying re- 
sults give us courage in other places. 


Who Takes Up the Work? 


This is the point which concerns me 
most as I study efforts made and results 
accomplished. After we get’ these 
chapels and out-of-the-way places es- 
tablished, who will take them in hand 
and shepherd them through a ticklish 
adolescence? Some four years ago, 
THE PRESBY1 ERIAN OUTLOOK pub- 
lished on the letters page a note from 
Mr. C. H. Patterson, chairman of home 
missions in Bluestone Presbytery, which 
hit the nail on the head: 


“We are facing a situation which 
should be of real concern to the whole 
church. Our presbytery lies along the 
southern half of the state of West Vir- 
ginia. Coal camps congest our high- 
ways. .Through years of sacrifice 
Presbyterianism has built up a foothold 
in many places for Christ. Today we are 
in danger of losing ground which has 
been won. We have six vacant fields. 
These are not dying communities, but 
churches with manses, paying from $2,- 
000 to $2,400 per year in salaries, and 
located in growing communities. 


“In spite of all the home mission com- 
mittees can do. .we can locate no 
one who is interested in meeting these 
ee 

I am sure this situation could be 
found over and over again throughout 
our church. 

Here and there we find young minis- 
ters who are willing to start out in the 
home mission fields, but not too often. 
We also have known of a few who have 
deliberately left thriving churches to 
take a small, struggling church. Young 
men seek ‘good places,” not because 
they are entirely selfish, but because 
they fear to get the home mission tag 
and become one of the forgotten men 
as far as their fellow ministers are con- 
cerned. Those who are consecrated 
enough to step down (?) into a home 
mission field often are kept from doing 
so for financial reasons. Those are hard 
words, but are they not true? 

When we arrived home from Japan in 

*Mrs. Vernon A. Crawford, Sparta, 
Ga. 
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Mission Plan for Home Missions 


By MATSU W. CRAWFORD* 
* 


late 1940, we at once let it be known 
that we were ready to dig in at home. 
(Our system of placing our ministers 
calls for a stronger pen than mine.) 
Openings for service in the home mis- 
sion fields began to come to us. The 
need was there, but the money neces- 
sary for supporting a family the size 
of ours (with nothing saved during the 
stay in Japan) was not. It was then 
that I began mentally to compare the lot 
of those who do mission work at home 
with those who serve abroad. 


Different for Foreign Missionaries 


When a candidate is accepted by the 
Board of World Missions he is given 
every help in getting established in the 
chosen field. He goes with the feeling 
that the ropes are securely held for 
him at Box 330, Nashville, Tenn. His 
salary is sufficient for him to have a 
good life, and with the coming of a child 
into the family, his salary is slightly 
increased for that new one. If sickness 
comes to his family, the real burden of 
expense is borne by the mission treasury. 
His dental bills are likewise shared by 
the mission treasury. He knows that 
his children will receive help in their 
college expenses. He may also look 
forward to a small but adequate retire- 
ment allowance when he has grown old 
in service. His allowance will be exactly 
that of any other missionary who has 
served with him, and not cut accord- 
ing to the salary which he has made as 
it is on the home field. 

Every seven years, the foreign mis- 
sionary has a year’s vacation at home. 
They are never vacations, but such a 
delightful change, they amount to that. 
He usually spends it in speaking, study- 
ing and visiting old friends or getting 
expert medical help to build him up 
physically. So much is done this 
glorious year at home for his comfort 
and happiness, and he deserves it too. 
He is given at least a week at Mon- 
treat at the Board’s expense. In Rich- 
mond, Virginia, there are eight comfort- 
able apartments for the use of mission- 
aries on furlough. Now we are build- 
ing Mission Haven in Decatur, Ga., for 
the same purpose. 

Having known, enjoyed and appre- 
ciated all these advantages, I cannot 
help desiring them for those who labor, 
with far less glamour, on the home 
fields in needy places. The home mis- 
sionary has sickness too; teeth have to 
be fixed at the same expense. His tasks 
are just as wearing, inspiration is just 
as necessary for him as for those who 
go far away. Being a woman, I might 
add that it does not hurt so much to 
wear a suit seven years among strange 
people as it does here in America where 
one must keep up appearances, and to a 
great degree, be judged by them. 

On the foreign field, a man may prove 


a decided misfit in one field, or the Mis- 
sion members may see that he is needed 
more in another place. The problem is 
studied, and the man involved is sent 
to another station, if it is the will of 
the Mission as a whole. Whether he 
preaches to a handful or teaches in a 
large school his salary is the same as 
that of any other worker. Missionaries, 
therefore, work as a whole for the 
spread of the Kingdom as a _ whole. 
Under that system there is little of self- 
seeking, or choosing the place which 
will show up best in church statistics. 
He will not hesitate to seek new places, 
and throw his whole self into bringing 
a new church into being. 


Is a Similar System Practical? 


Is it impractical to think of putting 
some of the same system in our home 
mission program? We all freely admit 
that if we let these small mission 
churches, which are the springs which 
feed our city churches, dry up, the whole 
church will suffer from the loss. Many 
of these small-town churches and rural 
fields could be built into’ thriving 
churches, serving their communities, if 
a full-time minister could be put in them 
for a period of three or four years of 
hard work. There are enough un- 
churched folks in these districts to make 
them real mission fields. To do this, 
the whole church will have to throw its 
weight back of such an enterprise and 
make it possible for the minister to do 
his work unhampered by financial 
worries, 

In some way, the church must work to 
change the feeling among church groups 
that ministers who could not hold the 
“good” places simply sank, like sedi- 
ment in a bucket of water, into the home 
mission fields. The feeling is definitely 
there, and I think ministers themselves 
are as much responsible for the attitude 
as anyone else. Make this test, and you 
will understand what I mean. Ask a 
minister of our church about a fellow- 
minister. What will he do? He will 
reach for his Assembly Minutes and look 
the person in question up as to the size 
of his church, the number added the past 
year, and the salary he is getting. We 
must face the fact that that is the usual 
yardstick he uses to measure his fellow- 
minister. 


Was Phillip Mad? 


On the foreign mission field one is not 
measured so. One soon learns that God 
often works in the most out-of-the-way 
places, and turns up the best workmen 
in small groups or when only one per- 
son comes for teaching. I’ve often won- 
dered what would have happened to 
Phillip, if, while he was carrying on his 
great meetings in Samaria (in our 
church and during our time) where 
thousands were flocking to hear him, 
he pulled up and went to a desert place 
simply because the Spirit led him there. 
Wouldn’t our church have put him down 








as being stark mad? Yet, his one con- 
tact in that desert was evidently of more 
worth to the advancement of the King- 
dom than the flocks in Samaria. 

If we are to “lift up our eyes’’ and 
recognize the needs about us, then we'd 


Penetrating Look---With Sympathy 


SOUTHERN LEGACY. By Hodding 
Carter. Louisiana State University 
Press, Baton Rouge. 186 pp. $3.00. 

We do not want for books on the 
“problem of the South.’”’ Yet, here is 
a book written by ‘‘one of us” who, 


along with a keen insight into the situ- 
ation, combines a spirit of sympathy and 
understanding for all parties involved. 
Southern Legacy many things 
which we who live in the South need 
to be considering and says them in such 
a spirit of fairness that most of us will 
be willing to give serious attention. Add 
to this the fact that it is a most in- 
terestingly written book, which does not 
ignore statistics but which brings them 
alive through the relating of 
human relationships in which the au- 
thor himself was involved. 

When I had completed reading this 
book, I realized that I had not been 
made to think of myself and my fellow- 
Southerners as a “‘problem.’”’ The book 
nature of sitting down 
problems 


says 


actual 


is more in the 
together and 
as a people with at least a reasonable 


looking at our 
degree of intelligence and at least some 
desire to do the right thing. 

Hodding 
some of 


Carter has here shattered 


our favored illusions; as, for 
example, “It is difficult to give credence 
to the frequent protestations that in the 


South the white man and the Negro un- 


derstand each other, that their life to- 
gether would be idyllic if they were 
let alone, and that they have a great 
affection for each other.” 





**Most Inspiring!”’ 


DOCTOR of the 
HAPPY LANDINGS 


by Julia Lake and 
BMugene Kellersberger 


$2.00 


the book 
has an entrancing 
blended of 
vivid de- 
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best get busy with a more adequate plan 
for work in those places. The home mis- 
sionary is a worthy servant of his Lord, 
deserving of his hire, and I might add, 
deserving of much more consideration 
from our church. 


Among the most valuable of many 
such insights is in such statements as 
these: ‘‘Where two standards of morality 
exist side by side, it is inconceivable 
that the baser cannot affect the higher 
standard in subtle ways, and in 
ways not so subtle, the discrimination 
reacts against the discriminator” 
“under (a) twisted application of the 
law the lasting victim is law itself.” 
“The cheap unskilled farm laborer is 
in reality the most expensive labor of 
all.””. The author seeks to warn of the 
dangers of ‘‘moral anesthesia,’’ point- 
ing out, for example, ‘‘We do not notice 
the Negro slum because it is as much 
a part of our landscape as is the cotton 
field.’’ 

Hodding Carter recognizes the vital 
contribution the Southerner has to make 
to the solution of our national and in- 
ternational problems: “If there is any 
antidote to our mounting reliance upon 


distant, impersonal, and _ centralized 
power it is the regional attachment 
which, by virtue of long identification 
with his background, the Southerner 
possesses to a greater extent than do 
the rest of America’s people This 


may be provincialism, but there is noth- 


So Much Known, 


OUT OF MY 
Albert Einstein. 
New York, 1950. 276 pages. 

A reviewer is 


LATER YEARS. By 
Philosophical Library, 
$4.75. 

know at 
least as much about the subject as the 
author of the book 
impossible in the 


supposed to 
reviewed. This is 
present instance, as 
the book is really about Einstein’s own 
mind, on which he remains the 
puted authority. 

Here is revealed a kindly, many-sided 
man, both scientist and 


undis- 


friend of man- 


kind. Most of the book is easy to read, 
and indeed charming. Nearly all the 


essays are brief; even 

polished off in eight pages. 
has classified the Convictions 
Beliefs, Science, Public Affairs, 
Science and Life, Personalities, and My 
People (the Jews). It is only in the 
section on science that the unscientific 
bogs down. For-example, Fin- 
stein offers an “elementary” derivation 
of his famous equation E—MC2, using 
only three previously known laws: the 
law of the conservation of momentum, 
the momentum for the complex of 
radiation fixed direction, 
and the ‘‘well-kKnown expression for the 


relativity is 
The editor 
essays: 


and 


reader 


moving in a 


aberration of light.’’ Naturally the 
demonstration will seem elementary 


only to those for whom these three laws 


ing unhealthy in it it is only 
when loyalty makes the regional patriot 
blind to imperfection and resentful of 
inspection that it becomes ae de- 
teriorative force.” 


CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Hutton’s Best 


THE BEST OF JOHN A. HUTTON: 
Edited with an introduction by Edgar 
DeWitt Jones. Harper and Bros., New 
York. 176 pp. $2.00. 

Some of us knew Dr. Hutton inti- 
mately, others of us knew him slightly, 
while thousands of us knew him, 
whether intimately or no, only by his 
fluent and inimitable writing. No mat- 
ter how we knew him the title of this 
little volume must seem at first glance 
over-ambitious. There is a story of a 
child who bottled up a few drops of 
sea water from a surging beach and 
who hurried home to pour his treasure 
into a saucer. The water lay still and 
placid while the child looked up with 
amazement crying, “It was alive when 
I caught it!” That story is more than 
slightly apropos here, although Dr. 
Jones has done a magnificent piece of 
work in selecting here and there from 
Dr. Hutton. 

For my own part I am keeping the 
book close at hand where I can turn to 
it and snatch it or pore over it with 
profit and with pleasure. 


D. P. MeGEACHY, SR. 
Montreat, N. C. 


So Much to Know 


are household words. 

It is good that 
prestige supports such views as his on 
international peace, the race question, 
and the Soviet attitude to science. (His 
reply to certain Soviet scientists is a 
intellectual freedom.)  It-is 
strongly regrettable, on the other hand, 
that his prestige gives wings to his mis- 
understandings about religion. About 
the ethical side of religion, Jewish or 
Christian, he understands a great deal. 
But in the essay, ‘“‘Science and Religion’”’ 
he misinterprets religion on at least 
two vital points. He claims (25) that 
religion deals only with evaluations, not 
with facts; an antithesis which no think- 
ing Christian can accept. More seriously, 
he recommends that religious teachers 
give up the doctrine of a personal God. 
When it becomes evident (27) that the 
“God” Einstein does not believe in is 
an omnipotent being in the sense that 
, human action, every human 
thought, every human feeling and 
aspiration is also his work,” it is clear 
that religious teachers will feel that 
Einstein’s advice to them is obsolete; 
few if any instructed Christians ever be- 
lieved in such a God. 

KENNETH J. FOREMAN. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Einstein’s great 


classic of 


‘every 
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History’s Meaning 


CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY. By 
Herbert Butterfield, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1950, 146 pp., $2.75. 

The meaning of history and the Chris- 
tian philosophy of history have been 
popular topics in recent years and have 
enjoyed considerable written discussion, 
but, unfortunately, so often not in a way 
that is understandable. The present 
work is a simple, moving, profound, 
beautiful statement that is clear and 
convincing. This is a great book. This 
reviewer is very enthusiastic about it. 

The writer is a professional historian, 
with a grasp of the movements of his- 
tory and an understanding of the signi- 
ficance of historical events. With the 
eye of a prophet he sees the moral fac- 
tor in all that happens. He examines 
the role of sin, judgment, tragedy and 
providence in history. There is mean- 
ing in history because God’s hand is at 
work and because God has entered his- 
tory. The Christian interpretation of 
history is plain only to those who have 
had the Christian experience. Among 
the good lines of the book are the fol- 
lowing: 


“Our final interpretation of history 
is the most sovereign decision we can 
take, and it is clear that everyone of 
us, as standing alone in the universe, 
has to take it for himself. It is our 
decision about religion, about our total 
attitude to things, and about the way 
we will appropriate life. And it is in- 
separable from our decision about the 
role we are going to play ourselves in 
that very drama of history.” 


T. WATSON STREET. 
Austin, Texas. 


Christian Love at 
Work 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIETY. By 
Nels F. S. Ferre. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 280 pp. $3.75. 

Nels Ferre is one of the most original 
and one of the most stimulating 
thinkers in the American galaxy of the- 
ological stars. 

Here he holds that God’s eternal 
purpose is the realization of Christian 
love (Agape, self-giving love, as over 
against Eros, self-seeking love) in his- 
tory, i. e., in our human society, and 
beyond history—that is, in the life 
which is to come. This eternal purpose 
revealed in Jesus Christ and manifest 
in the church (not in the professional 
ministry as such, but in the actual 
ministry of those who have learned what 
it means not to count their life as dear 
unto themselves) must be carried out 
in every realm of life. The applicability 
of Agape to the concrete problems of 
the present day, illustrated particularly 
in the chapters which discuss the Chris- 
tian perspectives on war, property, and 
education, is the total thesis of the 
book. 

In developing this general theme, Pro- 
fessor Ferre illuminates theology and 
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ethics, both individual and social, in a 
multitude of ways. The book makes 
for slow and somewhat difficult read- 
ing, not because the thought is elusive, 
but because each sentence is pregnant 


with insight. It is a book which one 
will want to read and to re-read. Not 
many will agree with all of the author’s 
conclusions, but the book as a whole 
will prove richly rewarding. E. T. T. 


Will the Churches Sit Back? 


THE NEGRO’S MORALE. By Arnold 
M. Rose. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis. 153 pages. $2.50. 

Despite scores of factors in our 
national life that tend to lower his 
morale, the American Negro today isn’t 
letting segregation either hold him 
down or “get him down.”’ So contends 
this scholarly and readable book by a 
man who served as one of Gunnar 
Myrdal’s chief aides in the preparation 
of the monumental study of Negro life, 
An American Dilemma. Nor do the facts 
leave room for doubt. One gets a feel- 
ing that what the Roman persecutions 
did to the early Christians the lash of 
social subordination now does to the 
majority of our “largest and most con- 
spicuous minority’’: it fires them to cre- 
ative resentment and steels them to re- 
sistance and protest. Far from being 
defeated by discrimination, Negroes 
high and low are turning the handicap 
into a tool. 

One result has been the growth of a 
group unity that has ‘‘enormously in- 
creased the self-confidence of Negroes.”’ 
Today they are less ashamed of being 
Negroes and prouder of the fact that 
they are the group more sinned against 
than sinning.’”’ They are developing 
effective protest organizations, learning 
to ‘‘make their vote count,”’ and “highly 


educated and talented Negroes are now 
more willing to go in for race leader- 
ship.” How all this has come about 
the author shows so well that one 
wishes he had dealt more fully with 
the effects of this heightened morale on 
Negro-white relations. 

As it is, the book makes one conclu- 
sion hard to escape. The day of docile 
and submissive Negroes (‘‘Uncle Toms’ 
their own people call them) is not only 
passing away—it’s about gone; and no 
coalition of demagogues and Ku Klux- 
ers, or even of honest Dixiecrats and 
Republicans, will ever bring it back. 
From now on, American Negroes are 
not going to be satisfied with the 
crumbs that fall from the table of our 
democracy. They aren’t even going to 
be content with a fairly full meal if 
they have to eat it in the kitchen. They 
are determined to ask, until they get it, 
for a seat at the table. 

It will be interesting to see whether, 
in reply to this demand, our American 
churches will sit back and leave it to 
the Navy, the federal government, the 
Bowling Association and big league 
baseball to show the nation how to prac- 
tice what the churches preach. 


JOHN H. MARION. 
Richmond, Va. 
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it appeared here last year.) 


“Excellent item to place in the hands 
of couples contemplating marriage.”’— 
Philadelphia, 

“A particularly excellent piece of 
work.’’—Missouri college president. 

“Most rewarding.”—Kentucky woman. 





Single copy, $1.25. 


or more, $1.00 each. 





SPECIAL OFFER to PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK subscribers: 
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The Foreman book is coming soon . 
Here is a pre-publication opportunity 


FROM THIS DAY FORWARD 


Thoughts About a Christian Marriage 
By Kenneth J. Foreman 
This inspiring book, interpreting the marriage vows, will soon be available 


to the many readers of Kenneth J. Foreman’s weekly feature in The Presby- 


(It carries the series which received such popular acclaim when 


The publishers now offer a special opportunity to subscribers to THE OUT- 
LOOK to secure copies of this book at a saving. 


What readers say about the feature . 


“IT would like to be able to give a copy 
to every couple I marry and to each 
Senior young person.”—N. C. minister. 

“I would like to give a copy to each 
high school senior in my congregation.” 

—N. C. minister. 
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EDITORIAL 





Impoverished by Censorship 


Some years ago one of the most 
highly regarded Christian leaders of 
America was scheduled to speak in one 
of the Montreat conferences. He had 
been there before and no one had in- 
spired and uplifted our people more 
than he. But before he could return, 
pressure was brought to bear upon the 
conference management which weakly 
gave in and withdrew the invitation 
which had already been accepted. Of 
course, the speaker, great-hearted Chris- 
tian that he was, acted the perfect gen- 
tleman. So far as we know, he has 
never uttered a word about it, but self- 
respecting members of our church have 
hung their heads in shame over such a 
discourtesy during all these years. 

Now, we are informed, a second chap- 


ter is added to this sad history. With 
another important conference or con- 
vention coming up (not at Montreat), 
another world-renowned speaker and 


Christian leader has, in effect, had an 
invitation which had been accepted 
withdrawn, or renewed in such a way 
as to make acceptance impossible. It 
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was done because reactionary elements 
in our church threatened to boycott the 
conference unless their demands were 
complied with. Because the program 
committee thought this particular con- 
ference they were promoting would be 
hurt if they did not give in to this 
ecclesiastical blackmail they yielded. 
This, they doubtless felt, would be the 
end of it. 

We wish their judgment were correct. 
We sadly fear that compliance with such 
demands simply sets a pattern, for men 
who work this way will not stop with 
one or two examples of their rule-or- 
ruin policy. They will, or if they are 
consistent, they should, keep it work- 
ing week by week. They usually do. 
And why not, so long as their demands 
are met? 

A few more examples of this sort, a 
few more carefully considered invita- 
tions withdrawn because a vociferous 
minority in our church threatens con- 
sequences unless their demands are 
complied with, and speakers invited to 
participate in our various conferences 
may well hesitate to accept the invi- 
tation until it has been cleared with 
this unofficial and intolerant junta that 
seeks to impose its own narrow stand- 
ards upon the entire denomination. 

Yielding to pressure exerted by an 
organized and _ intolerant minority 
simply nourishes this spirit in the 
church; it encourages such a group to 
seek greater objectives, regardless of 
the damage it may do to persons in- 
volved or the privations it may bring 
to those who are denied the inspiration 
of great leadership. Little men of little 
minds and _ spirits, failing greatness 
themselves, dare to seek to. force 
the vision and the thought of our 
church into the narrow channels of 
their own prejudices. 

No. The committee that yielded to 
such demands made a sad mistake. It 
would have been better to call off the 
meeting than to let such a spirit cast 
its shadow over it. As a matter of 
fact, that would not have been neces- 
sary. The conference would have been 
a great success even if the dissidents 
chose to stay away. 

A wholesome contrast to this incident 
was seen at the recent Assembly when 
the same forces tried to have the As- 
sembly adopt a resolution which would 
have put similar pressure on the heads 
of our colleges and seminaries. This 
resolution would have sought to force 
them, in selecting commencement and 
other speakers, ‘‘to have men who con- 
form to the standards of our church.” 

Our moderator, Dr. Lacy, said the 
final word on that issue when he 
pointed out that such a requirement 
would rule out Baptists, Methodists and 
others who do not accept our standards. 
“We would be greatly impoverished,” 
he said. ‘‘Men who have to understand 
the thinking of our time need broad 
contacts,” and the Assembly with only 


a handful of opposing votes, agreed 
with him. 
We have been impoverished; we 


shall continue to be impoverished when- 


ever this narrow spirit has its way. 
Some of our summer conferences and 
many of our conventions have been 
sterile enterprises because of this im- 
poverishment; many of our people have 
come to see that if they want contacts 
with the minds and spirits of many of 
the great Christian leaders of our time 
they will have to go outside our own 
boundaries to get them. 

Let us pray that the last chapter of 
this sorry story in our church has been 
written. 


The Large Gifts 


The Burrow gift of $600,000 for the 
library at Southwestern at Memphis is 
spoken of as the largest gift ever made 
by a living Presbyterian to one of our 
institutions. The generosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Burrow should inspire our people. 
It also should shame us. 

When we think of the fact that Pres- 
byterian schools and colleges, once in 
the forefront, have received many of 
their greatest gifts from non-Presbyte- 
rian sources, it searches our hearts. 
One of our best known colleges re- 
ceived its initial substantial gift from 
a man who belonged to no church and 
the largest gift in its history from a 
Methodist benefactor. 

Then we see millions of dollars in 
Presbyterian hands go to re-establish a 
college of another denomination and 
we say this is all right because it is 
seeking to develop a fine institution for 
a greater service. But we cannot help 
asking, Why don’t some more of the 
great gifts find their way to our own 
institutions? 


The Reorganization 





48. MONTREAT, Contd. 

By any test Montreat is a great in- 
stitution. Its service to the church and 
the Kingdom of God through the years 
has been of high significance. It is 
true that its program has often fallen 
into a rut and many of the nation’s 
and the world’s most inspiring Chris- 
tian thinkers and speakers have not 
been heard from its platform. This has 
lost Montreat many friends and has 
made people look elsewhere for what 
this center of our church’s life ought 
to provide. But it is to be hoped that 
under its new administration Montreat 
will provide an intellectually and spirit- 
ually stimulating program while it goes 
about its task of improving its grounds 
and building its buildings. 

Administering Montreat is a tremen- 
dous undertaking. There are the con- 
ferences, the school and college, the 
summer dwellers and the vacation pro- 
gram, and the year-round residents. All 
of these make large demands upon the 
management. In addition, the admin- 
istration is responsible to the church 
at large through directors and trustees 
named by the General Assembly. 

For the first time the new Confer- 
ence Hall is being used at Montreat. 
This building, on the site of the old 
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Alba, was long a-building—and expen- 
The great cost of $450,000 for 
one wing and the cafeteria was neces- 
sitated by the junking of early plans and, 
instead of being able to start anew, 
salvaging whatever could be reclaimed 
from the initial effort. In several 
synods there are men working on their 
own initiative now, calling themselves 
the “Second Wingers,’’ who want the 
other wing of Conference Hall to be 
built soon. They are contributing $500 
each to get this done. With $250,000 
needed, this calls for 500 such men. 
Although it has not yet been decided 


sive. 


that another wing will be best, it is 
agreed by all that additional low-rent 
space must be provided at Montreat for 
families who want to spend vacations 
there. So, it is entirely possible that 
the next building enterprise could well 
be something on the order of inotor 
courts, or small efficiency apartments. 
The North Carolina Home, which wlso 
was destroyed by fire, is moving toward 
a day in August as its completiun date. 
This is a handsome building, paid for 
by members of the Synod of North Caro- 
lina, alongside the Assembly Inn. 
NEXT WEEK—Montreat, contd. 





IMPERFECT 


MARRIAGES 


VIII. Elkanah and Hannah 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Then said Elkanah her husband 
unto her, Hannah, why weepest thou? 
And why eatest thou not? And why is 
the heart grieved? Am not I better to 
thee than ten sons?— I Samuel 1:8. 


A good Christian lady asks a ques- 
tion that must have occurred to 
others also: How long is this dismal 
series going to last? Have patience, 
friends! It could be kept up indefi- 
nitely, since no marriage in the his- 
tory of mankind has been perfect. 
But be assured we shall stop with a 
round dozen. They will be enough 
to illustrate the point that however 
imperfect a marriage may be, no im- 
perfection need be fatal if only there 
is the mutual determination to see it 
through. 


CHILDLESS MARRIAGE is an 
A imperfect marriage. Elkanah tried 

to persuade his wife otherwise, 
but it was of no use. He may or may 
not have been better to her than ten 
sons, as he claimed. At any rate, the 
fact that he made the claim shows how 
deeply he loved her. But she had a 
deeper instinct. A husband is no sub- 
stitute for a child. A perfect love-affair 
is not a marriage. And a marriage 
which is a perfect and undying love- 
affair, if it is no more, is still not mar- 
riage in the complete Christian sense. 
Physical union, living together in mutual 
love and fidelity and devotion, will not 
answer—for none of these things is a 
child. The childless marriage, however 
unflawed in other ways, is still imper- 
fect. 

Marriage which for good reasons 
postpones children for a time, marriage 
in which parenthood is voluntary, mar- 
riage that does not contemplate more 
children than the mother’s health makes 
advisable—this may be wise and right. 
But marriage undertaken with the defi- 
nite intention of remaining permanently 
childless is headed for unhappiness if 
not for dissolution. It involves at best 
a complete misunderstanding of mar- 
riage, and at worst a mutual fraud, if 
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children are left out of account. For 
a Christian home, first of all, is one in 
which children are expected, welcomed 
and loved. 


F COURSE, this is not meant to 

condemn childless marriages out- 

right. There are certainly ex- 
cellent reasons in many cases, known 
only to the couples involved, reasons of 
physical or mental health, for fore- 
going parenthood. There are also the 
numerous cases where for obscure rea- 
sons which puzzle even the medical ex- 
perts, children simply are not born. 
Nevertheless, even where the best of 
reasons prevail, the marriage without 
children is less than perfect. There was 
nothing wrong or selfish about Hannah’s 
condition. No slightest blame attached 
to her or her husband. Yet that did 
not dry her tears nor answer her hus- 
band’s question. That her desire for 
a child was not a kind of selfishness 
is shown by her willing dedication of 
Samuel to the Lord when for aught she 
knew he might be the only child she 
would ever have. 

Elkanah’s and Hannah’s lack was an- 
swered by prayer. This is not always 
the case. One might remark in passing 
that a child not worth praying for is 
a child not worth having; yet many a 
child is born without benefit of prayer, 
and many a prayer for children remains 
unanswered. It has never been proved 
that there is a correlation between 
prayer and the birthrate. 


SIDE FROM medical advice, it can 
be said to the couple who are in- 
voluntarily and it may be un- 

willingly childless, that two courses are 
open to them. One is to adopt a child. 
This is being more and more often 
done. A good orphanage is a good 
place to grow up, as many an enthusi- 
astic alumnus or alumna of some of 
our orphanages will tell you. Never- 
theless, even the happiest graduate of 
the happiest orphans’ home knows that 
there is no substitute for the natural 
home. Indeed, orphans are more in- 


clined to be home-makers and home- 
lovers than are some other children 
However this may be, the growing cus- 
tom of adopting children is a good one 
all around. 

But sometimes even this may be out 
of the question. In that case (and 
sometimes where there are children, 
too) another possibility should be ex- 
plored: the adoption of a substitute 
for achild. Not adog! You can name 
your dog (or monkey) Junior, or you 
may let the cat sleep in a crib; but 
no four-footed beast is a substitute for 
a child, though it may make an ex- 
cellent supplement. There is no exact 
substitute for a child, as poor Hannah 
knew. But the nearest thing to it will 
have to be something higher than a 
quadruped. A baby is worth sacrificing 
oneself for; a dog is not. A baby is a 
potential human being; a dog is only a 
potential dog. So with antique furni- 
ture, hobnailed glass, roses, or what 
have you. People do, in fact, sacrifice 
themselves to all these things; but they 
are not worth it. They are every one 
sub-personal. 


HERE ARE TWO objects which 
may become to some degree sub- 
stitutes for children. One is art. 

Not selfish art, not art on any low level; 
but true art to which both husband 
and wife can give a common devotion 
and through which both can serve a 
wider world. Art may seem sub-per- 
sonal or even impersonal, yet through 
personal devotion, toil, insight and skill 
it may become trans-personal, some- 
thing which takes not only the artists 
themselves but those who appreciate it 
out of themselves into a brighter world. 
Music, for instance: music is only a 
substitute for a child, not the same. 
For a sonata will not sing itself to sleep 
in its mother’s arms and no opera can 
come flying home at Christmas time out 
of love to the one who gave it birth. 
Yet— 


“This moment is the best the world can 
give, 

The tranquil blossom on the tortured 
stem,”’ 


said Edna St. Vincent Millay on hear- 
ing a sonata of Beethoven’s. And a 
couple who can give to the tortured 
world moments like that have served 
their fellows well — better than they 
might through some half-dozen chil- 
dren. 

A still higher substitute for children 
is found through the church. Art may 
transcend all earthly affairs; but the 
values in which the church is concerned, 
those inner personal values, are eternal. 
To those whose hearts have reached out 
in vain for children of their own, the 
church, when it is more than a club, 
offers a cause and a work in whieh 
husband and wife can be blended to- 
gether through the years, till they learn 
what Job learned: ‘The blessing of 
him that was ready to perish came 
upon me.” 














CHURCH NEWS 





USA Moderator Plans 


Year’s Itineration 
Presbyterian, USA, News Letter 


Hugh Ivan Evans, Moderator of the 
62nd General Assembly, met with key 
leaders of the church in a briefing con- 
ference at the Witherspoon Building 
late in June. At this meeting repre- 
sentatives from the boards and agencies 
counseled with Dr. Evans, giving him 
information regarding primary interests 
and emphases of their respective units, 
and acquainting him with the kind of 
questions which he will proably be asked 
during his itineration of the church 
throughout his moderatorial year. 


Boegner Speaks at Special Service 
In National Church, Washington 

Mare Boegner, former president of 
the National Council of the Reformed 
Church of France, one of the six presi- 
dents of the World Council of Churches, 
was a guest of honor at the National 
Church, Washington, on the last Sunday 
morning in June. Dr. Boegner brought 
greetings from the Protestants of 
France, and Edward L. R. Elson, pastor 
of the church, responded, emphasizing 
in his sermon the growing ties between 
Protestant communions in 
with those in Europe. 

M. Henri Bonnet, French Ambassador 
to the United States, attended the serv- 
ice. The French Protestant congrega- 
tion of Washington also attended, and 
its pastor, Herbert Stein-Schneider, 
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tions for 1950-1951 session should be made now. 
William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


read the Scripture Lesson. Dr. Boegner 
was honored at a reception in the church 
hall following the service, and Ambas- 
sador Bonnet was in the receiving line. 
American and French flags were dis- 
played on either side of the communion 
table at the service. 


2,000 Youth Attend Assembly 
At Grinnell, Ia., June 26-July 1 

More than 2,000 teen-agers and col- 
lege age youth attended the recent West- 
minster Fellowship National Assembly 
at Grinnell College, Ia. <A rich program 
was offered to the young folks, includ- 
ing discussions and addresses on Chris- 
tian beliefs, brotherhood, education, 
world politics, the Bible and Christian 
vocations. A cosmopolitan flavor was 
added by the presence of 40 delegates 
brought by the mission boards. These 
delegates appeared in native costume 
and told what the church is doing in 
their home countries. 

A special feature was the giant ex- 
position portraying Westminster Fellow- 
ship and its relation to the work of the 
church. Another feature was an audio- 
visual workshop displaying the latest 
audio-visual techniques. This was 
mounted under the direction of Monroe 
Drew, Jr., of Philadelphia, a former 
navy chaplain who organized shows for 
Navy men. 


Llewellyn K. Anderson to Head 
Mission Work in West Africa 

The appointment of Llewellyn K. An- 
derson as field administrator of the West 
Africa Mission of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, was announced at a meeting of the 
board at its headquarters at 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, June 20. Since 
1930 Dr. Anderson has served with dis- 
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tinction as secretary with portfolio for 
West Africa and Latin America. 

Dr. Anderson told the board he appre- 
ciated the great difficulties confronting 
the missionary work in Africa at this 
time. The work has suffered some 
severe setbacks, he said, and there has 
been loss of morale. Nevertheless, he 
feels that a great work is to be done. 

Dr. Anderson assisted in the final 
preparation of the translation into Bulu 
of the Old Testament printed by the 
American Bible Society. He is also 
credited with being the only white man 
able to speak the African tribal lan- 
guage of Bafia, W. Africa. 

Clarence A. Steele, who has served 
with the board since 1901, leaves to be- 
come superintendent of a new home for 
retired missionaries in California, to be 
erected from a gift of $1,000,000 to the 
board from a wealthy Chinese over a 
year ago. 

Dr. and Mrs. R. Park Johnson, who 
have been appointed as field administra- 
tors in the Near East, were also honored 
at the board luncheon. Dr. Johnson re- 
cently left the pulpit of the large Second 
Church, Kansas City, to assume the 
duties of his new position. 


It was announced that W. Stanley 
Rycroft, who has succeeded Dr. Ander- 


son as secretary for Latin America, is 
planning to visit Mexico and Latin 
America this summer. President How- 
and Lowry, of the College of Wooster, 
has been invited to share with Dr. Ry- 
croft in a study of the church’s edu- 
eational work in Latin America. It was 
further announced that Lloyd S. Ruland, 
secretary for China, will visit Indonesia, 
and J. LeRoy Dodds, secretary for India 
and the Near East, and Daniel Pattison, 
treasurer of the Board, will visit India 
and Pakistan. At the end of June, John 
Coventry Smith, secretary for Siam, 
Korea, Japan, and the Philippines, was 
visiting in Korea. 


Call to Reunion Sounded by 
Mrs. John Irvine at Ocean Grove 

A call for the reunion of the Pres- 
byterian Church, USA, and the Presby- 
terian Church, US, was sounded by Mrs. 
John Irvine, of Pittsburgh, president of 
the National Council of Women’s Or- 
ganizations of the Presbyterian Church 
in the USA at the opening session of 
the quadrennial meeting of the council 
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at Ocean Grove, N. J. Mrs. Irvine is a 
daughter and granddaughter of minis- 
ters in the US Church, and was for- 
merly director of young people’s work 
at First Presbyterian Church, Asheville, 
N. C. ‘“‘As we look and pray for the 
union of our two churches,” she said, 
“the delay seems long. But to one who 
has been a member of both, much prog- 
ress in the years past is evident. May 
God speed the day when we may be 
one.”’ 

Mrs. W. Verne Buchanan, of New 
Philadelphia, O., was elected to succeed 
Mrs. Irvine as president of the coun- 
cil for the next four years. 

Dr. Rycroft, one of the guest speakers 
at the meeting, discussed the acute 
problem of political Catholicism in Latin 
America. He said: 


The gigantic struggle for the freeing 
of the Latin American mind from en- 
slavement and superstition, and its 
soul from priestly tutelage, is going on 
right now. The persecution of Protes- 
tants in countries such as Mexico, Peru, 
Brazil, Bolivia, Ecuador and “Columbia, 
the burning and dynamiting of churches, 
the killing and maiming of many of our 
brethren, the intimidation of whole 
congregations, just because they wor- 
ship God according to their conscience, 
all this is part of the struggle. 


In Latin America the Roman Catho- 
lie Church is by and large on the side 
of the conservative, landowning groups, 
which also have much to gain by main- 


taining the status quo. Pressure is 
brought to bear on individuals in gov- 
ernment positions in a concerted effort 
to introduce legislation making Catho- 
lic teaching obligatory in all schools 
both public and private. . The hier- 
archy seems less worried about the op- 
pressed downtroden masses in Latin 
America, Spain, and Ireland than about 
how to keep itself entrenched and that 
is one reason why Roman Catholism 
has unwittingly paved the way for the 
spread of Communism. It has failed 
to solve the problems of social injustice, 
and more people are looking to Com- 
munism, which at least claims to have 
the solution for social injustice and eco- 
nomic inequality. In Italy, the home of 
Roman Catholicism, Communism has 
spread more than in any other European 
country. 


Presbyterian Moderator of England 


Visits American Protestant Churches 


Roy Drummond Whitehorn, modera- 
tor of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church of England, arrived in 
New York, June 21, for a two months’ 
visit among Presbyterian and other 
Protestant churches throughout the 
United States. Dr. Whitehorn was met 
on arrival on the Queen Mary by Wil- 
liam Barrow Pugh, stated clerk of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, and Mrs. Pugh, and taken 
to their home in Wallingford, Pa. Dr. 
Whitehorn is professor of church his- 
tory at Westminster College (Presby- 


terian theological college), Cambridge. 


He is widely known as an outstanding 
speaker and has had a long record of 
service as a leader in the World Pres- 
byterian Alliance in Protestant interde- 
nominational affairs. He is a member 
of the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches and was scheduled 
to attend the meeting of the committee 
in Toronto, July 8-15. 
WALTON W. RANKIN. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Census Reports Hold 


Floridians’ Interest 


Florida News Letter 


Floridians are watching the census 
reports with great interest. They have 
known for a long time of the rapid 
growth of their state; now their con- 
victions are being confirmed. The pop- 
ulation of Orlando, for example, has in- 
creased 41% in the past ten years. All 
of Central Florida shows evidence of 
the same rapid growth. Reports of 
Miami, where the outlying sections are 
growing rapidly, indicate the same 
trends. This shift in population and 
rapid growth of the state has been 
matched by the growth of Presbyterian- 
ism at the same time. In the Pres- 
byterian churches of St. Johns Presby- 
tery, the rate of growth has been even 
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greater than the increase in population. 
A constant comes to the 
churches in this area to do everything 


challenge 


possible to meet the spiritual needs of 
the hundreds of thousands of people 
who are coming here each year. 


Miami Churches Plan United 
Effort in Late October 


Miami Presbyterian churches are 
planning for a united preaching mis- 
sion beginning October 29. =mphasis 


will be placed on the preaching services 
in the churches and on personal work 
by members of the congregation. 

J. D. Henderson, formerly of Spartan- 
burg, S. C., is the new minister at the 
Riviera church, Miami, 


New Work Being Organized, 
New Buildings Going Up 

In various centers over the state new 
work is to be observed. On the last 
Sunday in June another Presbyterian 
church, with a charter membership of 
130, was organized by Melrose Avery 
in North Tampa. The Orlando First 
church, with assistance from the pres- 
bytery’s home mission committee and 
the Board of Church Extension has 
purchased a lot for the erection of a 
Negro church. Then the building pro- 
grams go steadily ahead. The Madison 
church has let a $32,000 contract for 


the Sunday school plant and a new 
manse. The $120,000 educational 
building alongside the Tallahassee 
church goes forward. The Chattahoo- 


chee church has a new structure un- 
derway. A $42,000 chapel sponsored 
by the First church, St. Petersburg, was 
recently dedicated. The Park Lake 
church, Orlando, has plans for a new 
education building and for enlarging 
the sanctuary. 
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Summary of Four Year's Ministry 
In St. Petersburg Church Given 

Alton Glasure, completing four years 
as pastor of the St. Petersburg First 
church, is on a two-months tour of 
England and Scotland. He will preach 
at Westminster chapel and St. Andrews 
in London; also at Stratford-on-Avon. 
During his four years in St. Petersburg 
more than 1,000 members have been 
received into the First church and more 
than $400,000 has been contributed to 
all causes. W. D. Kramer, former as- 
sistant minister, has become pastor of 
the newly-organized Lakeview church. 
Frank P Anderson, formerly of Second 
church, Charleston, S. C., will become 
the associate pastor in September. 


Trends Noted in Defeat 
Of Pepper by Smathers 

Residents of Florida have been deeply 
interested in the recent senatorial cam- 
paign. The defeat of Senator Pepper 
and the election of Congressman George 
Smathers, of Miami, to succeed him is 
generally accepted as an indication that 
the voters want a more conservative 
policy in the expenditure of federal 
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funds, in relationships with Soviet Rus- 
sia and the trend toward socialized 
medicine. 


Miscellany 


The Men of the Synod sponsored an- 
other youth conference for Negroes, 
held at Ocala. .A. C. Holt, Jackson- 
ville, and U. S. Gordon, Gainesville, are 
spending part of the summer in Europe. 

.The South Jacksonville church hag 
secured Mrs. Lorena Dinning, an out- 
standing organist, as the new minister 
of music. .Manford G. Gutzke, of 
Columbia Seminary, held a Bible con- 
ference at the Beach church, Panama 
City, early in July. .The Jackson- 
ville Ministerial association has blocked 
efforts of liquor dealers to extend the 
hours of the opening of retail stores. .., 
United Florida Drys are renewing their 
drive against liquor interests at all 
levels. .Florida Methodists in their 
annual conference at Lakeland adopted 
a resolution urging equal rights for all 
persons. . , .Florida Disciples voted 
opposition to any further extension of 
legalized gambling in the state. 

Orlando. MARSHALL C. DENDY. 


Louisville’s Sherrill to New York 


It is with mingled emotions undoubt- 
edly that many Southern Presbyterians 
see Lewis J. Sherrill leave Louisville 
Presbyterian Seminary after 25 years of 
outstanding service there, to accept the 
chair of religious education at Union 
Theological Seminary of New York City. 
Selfishly, all of us hate to see him go, 
for we know that in a sense we are los- 
ing our foremost religious educator. 

Some may even feel that the cause 
of evangelical Christianity is losing one 
of its stalwarts to the side of liberalism, 
which is in no way true. Actually, what 
Louis J. Sherrill is doing, and what 
Union Theological Seminary wants him 
to do, is to bring the full impact of a 
great mind and a great educator, defi- 
nitely and outstandingly evangelical, 
upon the lives of a great company of 
young men and young women, who have 
come from all manner of denomi- 
national backgrounds, thus increasing 
his influence and his contribution to the 
cause of Christ in a critical period of 
the world’s history. 

It was no quick decision, and no easy 
thing, for Dr. Sherrill to say ‘“Yes’’ to 
the offer made him by Dr. Van Dusen 
and the board of Union Seminary. All 
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Texas-born; his wife is a Texan; Austin 
College is his Alma Mater; he is a 
graduate of Louisville Seminary; he was 
ordained in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, and his one pastorate, at Cov- 
ington, Tenn., was in the U. S. Church. 
True, he received his Ph. D. from Yale 
and has lectured all over the country, 
but the South is his homeland, and be- 
sides who would choose to live in New 
York City unless the call of God com- 
pelled him to do so! 

No, Lewis Sherrill leaves Louisville 
and goes to Union Seminary of New 
York for but one reason—because he 
realizes that here is his largest oppor- 
tunity to guide and influence the think- 
ing of many of the best minds from 
America and from all over the world for 
Christ and his saving gospel. 


As far as the seminary is concerned, 
Union doubtless will not even suggest 
or want Dr. Sherrill to move his mem- 
bership from the Presbyterian Church, 
US. Mrs. Sherrill will probably place 
her membership in one of the New York 
churches, and we know of at least one 
church that will be calling at their 
apartment door the day they arrive in 
the metropolis. 

The little town of Haskell, Texas, is 
“busting its buttons” once again, as 
their well beloved Lewis Sherrill goes 
up North. And we Presbyterians of the 
Southern Church rejoice in the fact that 
one of our own leaders, one who has 
helped us in so many ways, is being fur- 
ther recognized as one of the greatest 
religious educators in America today. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





David, a King Who Honored God 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 30 


Printed Text: II. Samuel 7:1-6, 17-22. 


We are studying this quarter some 
of the representative men and women 
of the Bible. This week we look at a 
revealing incident in the life of David, 
one of the most appealing characters in 
the Old Testament. 


I. David Becomes King 


The story of David’s life is so fa- 
miliar that we do not really need to 
tell it, yet the early scenes must be 
passed in review, if the significance of 
the present lesson is to be understood. 

When we first meet David he was a 
shepherd boy, the youngest of a large 
family, his powers underestimated (as 
is so often the case) by his older 
brothers. The Philistines were once 
more threatening the independence of 
the nation. The two armies were drawn 
in battle array on either side of a nar- 
row valley, each army seemingly afraid 
to open the attack. But one of the Philis- 
tines, a man of gigantic stature, named 
Goliath, strode out between the lines 
each day and challenged any of the 
Israelites to meet him in single combat. 
His taunts wounded the spirit of his 
adversaries and gradually wore down 
their morale. This was the situation 
when David came into the camp, bear- 
ing a basket full of provisions for his 
older brothers who were fighting in the 
armies of Saul. Stirred by Goliath’s 
abuse of Israel’s army and of Israel’s 
God, David determined to accept Goli- 
ath’s challenge. He refused most wisely 
to fight in Saul’s armor and with Saul’s 
weapons, but chose instead the weapons 
that he knew how to use. Trusting 
God for the victory, he followed a plan 
which required both intelligence and 
skill. Caught off his guard, Goliath was 
felled by a stone from David’s sling 
and then dispatched with his own 
sword. The Philistines stunned, broke 
ranks and fled, and the jubilant Israel- 
ites pressed forward and drove them 
out of the land. 

From that time David’s rise was 
rapid. He was taken into the army 
and given an important command. His 
military prowess soon made him the 
most popular man in the kingdom. But 
the people’s evident preference for 
David aroused the jealousy of the king. 
His repeated attempt on David’s life at 
last compelled him to flee and take re- 
fuge among the Philistines. After some 
years Saul was slain in a disastrous 
battle with these ancient enemies of 
Israel. David was then proclaimed king 
by his own tribe, Judah, dominant in 
Southern Palestine; while Ish-bosheth, 
sole remaining scion of King Saul, was 
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recognized as the ruler of the remain- 
ing tribes. After seven and a half 
years Ish-bosheth was assassinated and 
David became king of Israel as a whole. 


II. The Foundation of David’s Kingdom 


David’s first move was to conquer 
Jerusalem and make it the capital of 
the reunited nation. He recognized 
that political unity was a requisite if 
the new union was to endure. Jeru- 
salem was on the border of Benjamin 
(Saul’s tribe) and Judah (his own). 
Its location, therefore, was ideal, con- 
ciliating Benjamin without alienating 
Judah. It was also on the borders be- 
tween his kingdom and that of {[sh- 
bosheth. Its central location, its stra- 
tegic defence (it was the strongest nat- 
ural fortress in Palestine), the fact that 
all the tribes shared in its capture and 
development made it the ideal selec- 
tion. Northerners and Southerners for- 
got their differences as they labored to 
make Jerusalem, a great capital, worthy 
of their nation. 

David’s second move was to deliver 
Israel from the constant menace of the 
Philistines. He recognized that mili- 
tary security was essential if the nation 
was to endure. The sacred historian 
does not describe David’s wars at any 
length, but they were all important for 
Israel’s subsequent history. He broke 
the power of the Philistines forever. 
Never again did they threaten Israels 
safety. 

But David saw that something more 
was needed. If the nation was to be 
strong the institutions of religion must 
be strengthened. To accomplish this 
end he brought the ark from Kiriath- 
Jearim to Jerusalem. The ark was a 
wooden box, covered with gold, contain- 
ing the Ten Commandment. From the 
days of Moses, through the period of 
the Judges it had been at the very cen- 
ter of the people’s worship, symbolizing 
God’s presence among the people, re- 
minding them always of God’s unceasing 
demands. At the end of Eli’s long ad- 
ministration it had been captured by 
the Philistines, but soon returned to 
the Israelites, who seemingly had ceased 
to value it. For seventy or eighty 
years it had remained neglected, over: 
looked or despised until David once 
more made it an object of national rev- 
erence. 

But David was not content with this. 
“And it came to pass when the king 
sat in his house and the Lord had given 
him rest round about from all his ene- 
mies that the king said unto Nathan 
the prophet, See now, I dwell in a house 


of cedar, but the ark of God dwelleth 
within curtains (i. e., within a tent).” 
To David it seemed incongruous that 
he had provided so adequately for his 
own comfort and so inadequately for 
divine worship, that were was such a 
wide disparity between what he spent 
on himself and what he gave to God. 
He proposed to build God a house that 
was commensurate with his means. 

Nathan, the prophet, highly approved 
of David’s designs and urged him to 
proceed with full assurance of God’s 
approval. Later, however, it became 
clear to him that the time was not yet 
ripe. 

This later message, which contra- 
dicted Nathan’s former utterance, 
throws light on the character of the 
Bible. It becomes plain that not all of 
its words are on the same plane. The 
Devil speaks. Non-inspired men speak. 
Inspired men speak, sometimes their 
own sentiments, and sometimes the 
words which God has given them. 


II. The Future of David’s Kingdom 


1. God’s Promise. The message which 
God now sent through Nathan can be 
summarized very briefly: ‘‘“You—David 
—shall not build a house (i. e., a tem- 
ple) for me (7:5-7), but I—God-—will 
build a house (i. e., a dynasty) for 
you.” (7:8-16.) 

Why was David not allowed to build 
the Temple as he had hoped? Because, 
said Nathan, the tabernacle, or tent, 
had been adequate in the past for the 
requirements of the people; “God had 
shown his presence there; with this as 
the symbol of his favor, he had led them 
out of Egypt and done many wonderful 
works, and raised David himself from 
the shepherd’s lowly lot to be ruler 
of Israel; and never had he ordered 
any prince or any tribe which for a 
time possessed the leadership to build a 
permanent temple in his’ honor” 
(Deane). We might say that the time 
was not ripe for a change; that a tent 
still sufficed for the people’s religious 
needs. Later, in Solomon’s day, the 
situation was different. The temple 
was built as David had planned and 
soon became the center of the nation’s 
worship. 

Perhaps the lesson for us is that there 
is a time to build great churches and 
a time when simpler edifices will suffice; 
a time when great religious enterprises 
should be undertaken, and other times 
which are times for preparation. 

A later account (I. Chron. 22:8) in- 
dicates that David came to see that 
there was another reason why he should 
not undertake the labor. He was nec- 
essarily a man of war; God’s house 
could be constructed more appropriately 
by a man of peace (cf. I. King 5:3). 

But while Nathan discouraged the 
execution of David’s great design, he 
brought a message of comfort and en- 
couragement. He reminds David, first, 
of God’s gracious dealings with him in 
the past (8, 9a); he promises him in 
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the second place that this favor will 
continue to him personally and also to 
the nation in the days which lie ahead. 
David’s name will become one of the 
great names of history, and Israel will 
enjoy peaceful and permanent posses- 
sion of the promised land. Finally 
comes the crowning promise (11b-16). 
It contains four elements: 

First, ‘“‘when thy days be fulfilled 
and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, 
I will set up thy seed after thee.’’ David 
himself seemed to understand this to 
mean that Solomon and his descendants 
should reign on the throne of David for 
ever. The great prophets, however, 
forsaw that it pointed to the coming 


Messiah (Isaiah 9:6), and Matthew 
claims that it is fulfilled in Christ 
€e:3). 


Second, ‘“‘He shall build a house for 
my name.’”’ These words refer primarily 
to the temple later built by Solomon. 
“The name of God signifies God him- 
self so far as he has revealed and mani- 
fested himself to men. His promise 
concerning the Temple was that he 
would ‘put his name there,’ that is that 
he would be present and reveal himself 
there in an especial manner.”’ (Kirk- 
patrick). 

Third, ‘‘I will establish the throne of 
his kingdom forever.’”’ One school of 
interpretation holds that this promise 
must be interpreted literally, and that 
we are to look forward to the re-estab- 
lishment of a Davidiec Kingdom here 
on earth. No doubt it was so under- 
stood by David and his successors. But 
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the church generally recognizes that 
it is fulfilled in Christ’s spiritual king- 
dom which shall endure until the King- 
doms of this world become the 
Kingdom of our Lord. 


Fourth, “I will be his Father and 
he shall be my son.” This verse and 
the following referred originally to the 
successive members of David’s dynasty. 
The relationship ‘‘implies on the part 
of God, the watchful care and love of a 
parent; on the part of the king, the 
duty of loyal trust and willing obedi- 
ence. The king’s high dignity, however, 
will not exempt him from the danger 
of sin nor from its punishment. He 
will be chastised, if need be, as men 
chastise their children to correct and 
them” (Kirkpatrick). The 
promise finds its highest fulfillment in 
the eternal relationship between God 
the Father and Christ the Son, who 
bore our sins in his body upon the tree. 


reclaim 


2. David's Prayer (7:17-24 David 
was disappointed, no doubt, when 
Nathan first announced that he would 
not be able to carry out his cherished 
plans. Most of us are like children. It 
is not easy for us to forgo present de- 
And the 
promise which Nathan brought applied 
to David’s seed and to the nation in 
the years that were far ahead. 

But this disappointment was soon for- 
David thought about the 
glorious future which God had prom- 


sires for some distant good. 


gotten, as 


ised. We too must learn to see beyond 
the present—its unfulfilled hopes, its 
bitter disappointments, and rejoice in 
the thought of God’s eternal purpose 
for all mankind. 

David went and sat before the Lord 


a suggestive phrase. The prayer 
which follows passes through three 


phases: 

First, David acknowledges his own 
unworthiness for God’s great goodness 
to him in the past and for the greater 
goodness which he has promised for the 


days to come (19-21): ‘Some men are 


made humble through prosperity,” says 
Hugh Black, ‘‘While with many, per- 
haps with most, it is the other way. 
They grow proud and vain-glorious and 
arrogant and self-confident.”’ 

How about us? Do we acknowledge 
God’s bounty as a matter of course; 
are we inclined to complain about the 
course of God’s providence, to become 
bitter at 
and gratefully acknowledge God’s hand 


times, or do we recognize 


in the past and rejoice in the glorious 
future which he has promised us? Do 
we accept the good things of life that 
come to us, as the due reward of our 
own efforts, or do we say with David, 
Who am [I that thou hast brought me 
thus far? What would be the practical 
effect of such acknowledgement on our 
part and on the part of others? 

“For thy word’s sake and acording to 
thine own heart,’’ exclaims David, hast 
thou wrought all this greatness.” ‘‘Ac- 
cording to thine own heart’’—this is a 
phrase to remember when disappoint- 
ment has overtaken us. Let us on 


these and other occasions go back to 
what we know of the mind of God. ‘‘He 
has no delight in thwarting us; rether 
does he mean his people to be glad. 

.He does not wish to dampen en- 
deavor, or to shut out from us prospects 
of happiness, but always beyond our 
own desires there is his desire that in 
our lives we should do his will and ful- 
fill his purpose.’’ (R. Bruce Taylor). 
His plans for our lives may not be our 
plans. But let us not forget that ‘‘for 
thy word’s sake and according to thine 
own heart, hast thou wrought this,” and 
ultimately we, like David, shall know it. 

This thought leads to the second note 
in David’s prayer—praise for God’s 
goodness to him and to his people 
(22-24). J. E. McFadyen calls atten- 
tion to the fact that O. T. prayers, 
whether they be thanksgiving, confes- 
sion or petition, often relate themselves 
to the national history. ‘‘The worship- 
pers do not content themselves with 
vague assertions of the ancient goodness 
of God; they relate it definitely—some- 
times briefly, and sometimes elaborately 

to their national history.’’ David 
here recognizes that God has redeemed 
Israel from the nations and from their 
gods. From the nations and their false 
ideologies, we might say. He recognizes 
also that God has a divine purpose for 
Israel—that they are to be his people 
and that he is to be their God. 

For what can we praise God in our 
own national history? From what have 
we been saved, from what should we 
be saved—as a nation? What purpose 
does God have for our nation in this 
particular day and in the years that lie 
ahead? 

Finally, 
(25-29). 


David passes into petition 
He prays (1) that the word 
which the Lord has spoken may be 
established, i. e., fulfilled; (2) that the 
house of David may be blessed and that 
it may continue forever before the 
Lord; and (3) that in the fulfilling of 
this promise the name of God shall be 
magnified forever. 

There is nothing in this petition that 
God has not already promised. The 
fact that we have God’s promise does 
not mean that we should not continue 
to pray and also to work for its ful- 
fillment. Sometimes the promise is 
conditioned upon our own attitudes. 

The fulfillment of the promise was 
far more glorious than David himself 
could have realized. So it will be with 
us. The mind of man cannot conceive 
the glories of God which shall be re- 
vealed unto us. 

Political unity, military security, re- 
ligious vitality—there are all needs of 
our time, as they were for David's time, 
if a nation is to endure, but above all 
there must be men dedicated to the di- 
vine will and submissive to the divine 
purpose. If the nation is to prosper 
there must be men able to pray as David 
prayed. 


(Title and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. ) 
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MEMORIALS 








ROSALIE CORSON FLIPPEN 

A long life of consecrated service re- 
ceived its abundant entrance into the 
presence of her Lord in the homegoing of 
Mrs. Rosalie Corson Flippen, on Wednes- 
day, May 3, 1950. 

She was one of nine children of William 
and Jennie Corson of Cumberland County, 
and was born at her home near Guinea 
Mills, Va., on February 29, 1880. She was 
graduated from John Marshall High School 
in Richmond. After teaching school for 
several years, she was married to P. J. 
Flippen, a member of the firm of Harris, 
Flippen Company in the City of Richmond, 
where she made her home for a number 
of years. 

Mrs. Flippen was a member of Mizpah 
Presbyterian Church in Highland Park, 
and was an active worker in its Sunday 
school and church. It was during this 
period of her life that she organized a 
group of Camp Fire Girls in Highland 
Park, and this group has been held to- 
gether throughout the years by their deep 
devotion to their leader. About twenty- 
five years ago, Mr. and Mrs. Flippen moved 
to Ballsville, Powhatan County, where she 
lived as an active participant in Commu- 
nity life, until her death. 

Two deeply ingrained characteristics 
marked her life; one, her consecration and 
devotion to her church, the other, her in- 
terest in and love for young people. Asa 
loyal member of Center Church at Cumber- 
land, Va., Mrs. Flippen served as super- 
intendent of the Sunday school for a num- 
ber of years, during which time she in- 
delibly impressed the young people of the 
church for Christian living. She served 
on numerous occasions as president of the 
Women of the Church, and made her life 
count for Christ in every possible way. 
Ever ready to help and support the work 
of her minister, on several occasions she 
left her household duties to serve as 
house-mother for youth groups attending 
the religious conferences at Hampden- 
Sydney. 

In seeking to measure the marvelous in- 
fluence of this devoted servant of God, one 
is deeply conscious of her simple faith and 
love for her Heavenly Father, and for 
every flower of the field and creature of 
the forest that marked his handiwork. 
Added to this reverence in her soul was 
her deep desire to “labor together with 
him” in the work of his Kingdom. 

Mrs. Flippen was laid to rest in her 
family cemetery in Cumberland County, on 
Friday, May 5, in the presence of a large 
gathering of friends and relatives. She 
is survived by her husband, P. J. Flippen 
of Ballsville; one son, Hugh B. Flippen of 
Ashland; two sisters, Misses Sarah and 
Pauline Corson of Guinea Mills; and one 
brother, Blake W. Corson of Curdsville. 
Together with these, a host of friends 
mourn her passing, but rejoice that in call- 
ing her home, God has enriched Heaven 
with one of his choicest gems of earth. 


MARY VIRGINIA PAGAUD 


Entered into Rest, at Touro Infirmary, 

New Orleans, La., on March 14, 1950. 

Miss Mary Virginia Pagaud, a native of 
New Orleans, was the twin sister of James 
Lea Pagaud, the two being the youngest 
children of James Monroe Paguad and 
Mary Hadden. Reared in the Prytania 
Street Church, of which her father was an 
elder, as well as her grandfather, David 
Hadden, who was one of the charter mem- 
bers of this congregation, Mary remained 
faithful to the church of her fathers until 
the sudden end of her busy and useful 
career, 

A graduate of the Hotel Dieu School of 
Nursing, she realized deep satisfaction in 
her chosen profession, which afforded 
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ample opportunity to express her genuine 
desire to relieve suffering. She was first 
offered a position with the Child Welfare 
Association just prior to World War I. 
She was a Red Cross nurse and decided 
to go overseas with the Tulane Medical 
School Unit (Base Hospital Unit #24). Dr. 
Muir Bradburn, a member of that unit, 
stated that sometimes when they had to 
operate without anesthesia, Mary’s courage 
and strength meant so much to the men 
that they all wanted her to assist. After 
she came home, many, very many, came to 
see her repeatedly. 

In March, 1918, she joined the staff of 
the Child Welfare Association. In less 
than a year she was promoted to be super- 
visor Of nurses because of her outstanding 
service to patients and her rare ability to 
lead other nurses. It is her example and 
spirit that animates the staff today and 
has made it what it is. She was the type 
of supervisor that puts the need of her 
patients supremely first, never counting 
the cost to herself. She was the type of 
supervisor who always shared or assumed 
alone the work that must be done on holi- 
days or after hours, who always appeared 
at difficult or serious cases to assist or 
relieve the nurse. Her nurses were her 
devoted friends and her patients were her 
responsibility and her concern long after 
ill health made it necessary for her to re- 
sign in 1940. No living person knows the 
many fine and unselfish things that she has 
done. She never mentioned them. 

She was active in her professional or- 
ganizations, having held office in several 
of them. She took a keen interest in 
American Red Cross Work and for many 
years was a member of the State Commit- 
tee on Red Cross Nursing Service. She re- 
tained her official connection with the 
Child Welfare Association, which during 
the years had been reorganized as Com- 
munity Health Service, and at the time 
of her death she was a staff member, re- 
siding at the headquarters at Jackson Ave- 
nue and Chestnut St. 

The business women’s circle of Pry- 
tania St. Presbyterian Church claimed her 
as one of their most valued members. She 
was a most gracious hostess at the sum- 
mer meetings of the circle held at homes 
of the members, when the charm of her 
personality and her gift of entertaining 
her guests in new and original ways 
brought welcome respite from professional 
duties. 

In her friendships she was devoted and 
loyal, generous to a fault, counting no 
service too great for one she called friend, 
and giving time and effort without stint 
when necessary. It was the pleasure of 
the chairman appointed to draw these 
resolutions to count her among the mem- 
bers of a class in Sunday school during 
her adolescent years, when her interest in 
the lessons and interpretations of Scrip- 
ture was a _ source of inspiration and 
strength. Nor was this her first acquaint- 
ance with Mary, since it has been her 
privilege to know her from the time of 
her advent into the world. Indeed, the 
experience of watching her development 
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from infancy to childhood, to youth and 
to maturity, had been increasingly satis- 
factory and happy. 

Her genuine interest in Louisiana his- 
tory and literature was evidenced by a 
very creditable collection of publications 
on this subject, each volume having been 
selected with rare intelligence. Her col- 
lection of stamps was also outstanding— 
these two interests constituting her 
“hobbies” which brought her relaxation 
after her strenous daily tasks. 

It was her frequently expressed wish 
that she might “wear out rather than rust 
out’—a wish that was’ unexpectedly 
granted when, without previous illness, a 
sudden heart attack occurred as she was 
enroute home in a friend’s car, after at- 
tending a concert. In a matter of moments 
she was called from her busy useful career 
to her reward in Heaven. But her “gain” 
is our loss, for Prytania St. Presbyterian 
Church and her friends will long miss her 
warm interest, her whole-hearted coop- 
eration and her faithful service. But a 
spirit so loyal, so genuine, so strong can- 
not fail to leave its influence on every 
circle touched by her. 

Such qualities are immortal and abide 
long after even her name may be forgotten 
for “No life can be pure in its purpose 
and strong in its strife, But all life will 
be purer and stronger thereby.” 

We who remain, while our hearts are 
sad, are not sorrowing as those who have 
no hope, and resolve, 

THAT—the congregation of the Prytania 
Street Presbyterian Church of New 
Orleans, La., is profoundly grateful to Al- 
mighty God for her life with us, for her 
loyalty to her church and its work, and 
for her devotion to our Lord and Master; 

THAT—this congregation expresses its 
heartfelt sympathy to her family for their 
loss sustained, but it also expresses the 
conviction that the infinite wisdom of God 
in calling her to her eternal home will one 
day become clearly evident; 

AND THAT—a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the congregational records of 
the church; that copies be sent to her 
family and to the church papers. 

Committee on Resolutions: Mrs. Jno. S. 
Kendall, Chairman, Julie Tebo. 

Adopted by the Women of the Church, 
June 12, 1950. 
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bers and others. 
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' snmerietennenm Samuel L. Joekel. suddenly at his home June 18. Ordained 
MINISTI ERIAL July 18-27, Leadership, John Bright. in the Presbyterian Church, USA, he 


July St-Ane. 4, Young People, Bern- had served in the US church since 1916. 


ard Boyd, Thos. Wyatte DeVane, 78, died at his 
MENTION Aug. 4-9, World Missions, R. Me- home in Faison, N. C., May 7. His last 


Ferran Crowe. pastoral service, before retirement in 
CHANGES Aug. 10-20, Institute of Thelogy, 1936, was in the Bethlehem church, 
Manford G. Gutzke, F. Crossley Mor- Charlotte C. H., Va. 

Athol D. Cloud, Spring Hill, Ala., has gan, William Andrew Murray, 75 died 
become pastor of the Stockton, Ala., Aug. 21-27, Church Extension, Bern- June 24. Mr. Murray had been living 
church. ard Boyd. in Hancock, Md., since his retirement 

Eugene P. Poe from Auburn, Ala., to in 1937; he had been supplying the 
Brewton, Ala. DEATH Hancock church. Earlier pastorates 

F. A. Brown from Gilbert, W. Va., to George W. Sheffer, 73, pastor of the were in Griffin, Ga., 1906-18, Shelby and 
Grace Hospital, Welch, W. Va. Jackson, Ga., church, serving his seec- Grover, : C., 1918-25, and Black Moun- 


KE. H. Gartrell from Mocksville, N. ©C., ond pastorate since retirement, died tain, N. C., 1926-33. 
to Montreat, N. C., temporarily. (Mis- 


sionary appointee.) 

Albert E. Dimmock, who has been 
taking a graduate year at Union Semi- 1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1950 
nary, has become pastor of the Pulaski, 


Tenn., church. 412 E. College St. * , : uss 
ela ” AIM: To instill the idea of spiritual values as well 
Carl Dobbins from Dunnellon, Fla., 











to High Springs, Fla. 

C. Thomas Baker, Louisville, Ky., is : . _ 
the new assistant pastor of the Wood- to train for life and the art of living. 
land church, Nashville, Tenn. 

H. G. Allen from Glade Spring, Va., 


: EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
to Mt. Clinton Station, Harrisonburg, 
Va. HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, VIRGINIA 


Wm. T. Manson, Jr., from Princeton, 
N. J., to 442 S. Limestone St., Gaffney, 
Ss. C. - 

Robt. D. Earnest, from Blowing Rock, S | TI i MAN CO I i KG] ‘ 

N. C., to 74 East End Ave., Maplewood, 
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aret Negro in te history of the Congre Negro people. sonal contribution, today? 
gational Christian churches to be elected Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
chairman of the General Council . 


Percy Ipalook, a minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church, USA, has become the 


e 
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